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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 




INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

'Truth is one : sages call It by various names' 



3 TgT ^ 55 * 
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*TT Tt II 



1. Who really knows ? Who can tell, 
whence this originated and whence 1 this 
creation ? The gods came after this crea- 
tion ; 2 therefore who knows whence it 
arose ? 

Rg-Veda 10.129.6 
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2. That from which this creation arose 
— does it support it or does not ?» He who 
is the superintendent 4 in the highest heaven. 
He certainly knows or perhaps he knows 
not. 5 

%g-Vedd 10.129.7 



* The Nasadiya-suktam , Hymn of Creation, 
is concluded here. 

!• According to Sayana, the first ‘whence’ 
refers to upadana karana , material cause, and the 
second ‘whence’ refers to nimitta karana, instru- 
mental (or personal) cause. 

2 * According to one school of thought all 
the gods are only parts of the Virat, the 
manifested universe. The gods referred to here 
are the presiding deities of different organs, 
celestial spheres, etc, and not the Supreme Deity. 

3 * The question is whether the created 
universe got separated from the Creator (as an 
egg from a hen) or whether God remained 



immanent in creation. It is answered in the 
famous passage Tat sr$tva tadevanupravisat in 
T ait tiny a Upanisad 2.6.1 

4 * Adhyak$a, the over-seer, the eternal 
Witness. 

5 * He knows not because He is Knowledge 
itself. Knowing implies objectification, but there 
is nothing apart from God and so He cannot 
be said to ‘know’ in the ordinary sense. Sayana’s 
interpretation is: ‘If He does not know, nobody 

else does’. Some scholars see in these lines signs 
of atheism and the germs of SamLhya philosophy, 
but this is an unwarranted assumption which 
Sayana himself repudiates. 



TO OUIl READERS 



With this issue Prabuddha Bharata or communication a most vital factor for the 
Awakened India enters the ninetieth year survival and welfare of mankind. We are 
of its publication. On this happy occasion witnessing an explosion in the development 
we send our greetings and best wishes to of mass media, and modem man is being 
our subscribers, readers, contributors, constantly bombarded with an endless 
reviewers, publishers of books, friends and fusillade of ideas. In the midst of this 
sympathizers for their continued support, confusing medley of voices he needs an 
May the new year bring them peace, pros- undercurrent of living thoughts to remind 
perity and spiritual fulfilment ! him of the eternal verities and values, to 

guide him in finding the meaning of life 
‘Media is the message’ is an oft-quoted and to egg him on to a higher goal, 
dictum of the well-known Canadian Prabuddha Bharata has been trying to 
cultural historian Marshall McLuhan. fulfil this need. This gives us the courage 
Day by day the cultural world is shrinking to appeal to you to make this journal, one 
and people of diverse races, cultures and of the oldest of its kind in India, more 
beliefs are being brought into closer con- popular among your friends and acquaint- 
tact with one another. This has made ances in every way possible. 

ABOUT THIS ISSUE 

Swami Vivekananda’s doctrine of the secretary of the Vedanta Society of Kansas 
potential divinity of man provides the most City, Missouri, U.S.A. 
satisfactory answer to the age-old question, Swami Jitatmananda of Ramakrishna 
why should we be moral? This is the Math, Hyderabad, focuses on intuition: 
theme of this month’s editorial. the common basiS of science and vedanta 

by bringing together some of the statements 
‘Stylistics’ is a relatively new branch of of eminent physicists within the ambit of 
linguistics. Prof. K. Panchapagesan, Head the Vedantic perspective, 
of the Department of English, Vivekananda einstein and vivekananda is an attempt 
College, Madras, initiates a very interesting to demonstrate the harmony between 
study of Swami Vivekananda’s rhetoric in modern science and Advaita Vedanta. The 
a stylistic study of swami vivekananda’s article contains several strikingly original 
speech. concepts. Its author John L. Dobson is 

the founder of the San Francisco Sidewalk 
sister lalita: a great teaching is an Astronomers. Those who want to know 
illuminating biographical sketch of Mrs. more about the subject may read John L. 
Carrie Mead Wyckoff who helped Swami Dobson’s book Advaita Vedanta and 
Prabhavananda in founding the Vedanta Modern Science, now in its second edition. 
Society of Southern California and had published by the Vedanta Society, 5423 
earlier helped Swami Vivekananda in South Hyde Park Blved, Chicago, Illinois 
preaching Vedanta during his second visit 60615, U.S.A. The price of the book is 
to America. The author Linda Prugh is only $ 2.00. 



WHY SHOULD WE BE MORAL ? 

(EDITORIAL) 



The moral question 

If a government engineer or a civil 
servant is offered a bribe by a contractor 
or a firm, why should he refuse to accept 
it ? If a clerk can earn more money by 
cooking accounts, why shouldn’t he do it ? 
If a politician can gain power by liquidat- 
ing his opponents, why should he hesitate ? 
Where is the need for a student to study 
hard burning the midnight oil when he can 
easily pass his examinations by hoodwink- 
ing the invigilator ? Why should husband 
and wife maintain marital fidelity ? Why 
should a doctor follow the Hippocratic 
oath ? Why should not a monk break his 
great vows ? Why not avoid or escape 
from a difficult situation by telling lies ? 
Blackmarketing, adulterating food-stuffs, 
exploiting the poor, betraying one’s friends, 
maligning virtuous people, breaking pro- 
mises, flirting, toadying— why not resort to 
any of these if that will be to one’s 
advantage ? In a word, why should we be 
moral ? 

It cannot be denied that a good deal 
of conventional morality is imposed by the 
arm of the law and the compulsions of 
social life. Many people act morally for 
fear of the police and public ridicule. 
Honesty is just the ‘best policy’. Given the 
freedom, a large number of people would 
not hesitate to take recourse to dishonest, 
immoral or violent ways. A few years ago 
when the police went on strike in Mexico, 
apparently honest and decent-looking 
citizens were seen rushing into shops and 
making away with whatever they could lay 
hands on. A similar thing happened in an 
American city when the lights went off for 
a short time owing to a breakdown in power. 
When riots break out people behave like 
wild animals. 



Morality, however, is tiot mere absten- 
tion from evil. It also means doing good. 
Love, kindness, sacrifice and goodness are 
natural human qualities and there is an 
urge in everyone to express them. Never- 
theless, we often find good people suffering 
in life and cruel and selfish people 
thriving. We often find that our attempt 
to do good brings us sorrow and the people 
whom we help prove to be ungrateful. So 
here again the question arises : why should 
we do good ? 

Apart from these gross and obvious 
questions, there are many other subtle 
questions concerning morality lurking in 
the minds of everyone. Morality ‘is a 
fundamental characteristic of humanity 
distinguishing man Bom animals. Human 
existence and morality are inseparable. 
Moral problems constitute at least one half 
of all the problems of man. It is therefore 
surprising that moral science now remains 
one of the most neglected branches of 
human knowledge. 

In the West morality is nowadays 
believed to be the concern of psychologists, 
sociologists and clergymen. In India the 
emphasis on mystic experience has resulted 
in the downgrading of the importance of 
morality. For present-day Hindu children 
the chief sources of moral ideas are the 
works of western writers, social customs, 
family traditions, and stories from the 
Ra may ana and Mahabhdrata . Everywhere, 
in the East and the West, the mass media — 
movies, radio, TV, newspapers and 
magazines — exert considerable influence in 
shaping the moral attitudes of people. 
Ignorance of the basic principles of moral 
science is a big gap in modem man’s 
knowledge and a serious handicap in 
dealing with the complex problems of life. 
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A study of morality may not make people 
more moral, but it will make them think 
before they leap. It will provide them with 
a frame of reference to take proper 
decisions, enable them to confront the 
existential problems of life and will enlarge 
their awareness of the moral universe. 

Ethics — the science of conduct 

Before we try to find an answer to the 
two questions raised above — why should 
we be moral ? Why should we do good ? 
— it is necessary to understand what 
morality means. This necessarily entails a 
study of ethics. Also called Moral Philos- 
ophy, Ethics is one of the branches of 
human knowledge that deals with the value 
Goodness. In western thought Beauty, 
Truth and Goodness have been considered 
the ultimate values of life. The pursuit of 
Beauty is the main task of art ; the pursuit 
of Truth has now become the exclusive 
preserve of science ; similarly, social life is 
primarily concerned with the pursuit of 
Goodness. These practical disciplines are 
followed for their benefits in actual life: 
art gives us joy, science improves our 
material conditions, good social life gives 
us strength and peace. But these pursuits 
are based on some theoretical principles, 
some fundamental criteria, for the judge- 
ment of values. These criteria are studied 
as separate branches of knowledge. Aesthet- 
ics is the branch which deals with the 
criteria of Beauty, and Logic deals with 
the criteria of Truth. Similarly, Ethics 
deals with the criteria of Goodness.* 

Ethics is sometimes regarded as a 
science. Moral Science. Lillie defines 
ethics as ‘the normative science of the 



*« Sometimes aesthetics, logic and ethics are 
clubbed together into one of the three divisions 
of philosophy known as Axiology, the other two 
divisions being Epistemology and Ontology. 



conduct of human beings living in societies ’. 2 
Here science means ‘a systematic body of 
knowledge about a particular set of related 
events or objects’. Science is of two types : 
positive and normative. Positive science 
deals with descriptions of natural phenom- 
ena ; physics, biology, anthropology etc. 
belong to this type. Normative science 
deals with criteria or standards ; ethics and 
logic belong to this type. In a positive 
science the main concern is knowledge, 
whereas in a normative science the main 
concern is judgement. Ethics is not a 
descriptive study of the moral conduct or 
manners and customs of people which 
belongs to positive sciences like psychology, 
sociology and anthropology. The business 
of ethics is to discover the basic principles 
by which we can decide the rightness or 
wrongness of conduct. 

Strictly speaking, ethics is only a 
theoretical study ( adhyayana ). This does 
not mean that it has no practical use, but 
practical application is beyond its scope. 
Ethics discusses only the general principles 
of morality ; the practical application 
(i acarana ) of these general principles in 
particular situations in life belongs to a 
branch of knowledge known as ‘casuistry ’. 3 
Then there is the problem of guiding people 
in moral conduct or in the art of good life. 
It may be called ‘moralizing’ or moral 
preaching ( pravacana ) ; this often degener- 
ates into ‘preachifying’ detested by 

modem youths. 

Ethics is the normative science of 
conduct. There are three aspects of conduct 
which are important in the field of moral- 

2 * William Lillie, An Introduction to Ethics 
(London: Methuen & Co; New Delhi: Allied 

Publishers, 1975) p. 2 

3. Casuistry plays an important role in 
theocratic societies like those of Islam and 
Judaism. Christian society is no longer theocratic 
and the word ‘casuistry’ is now used in modem 
English in the pejorative sense of ‘false reasoning’. 
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ity: willing (iccha) 9 obligation iyidhi) and 
standard (niyama). 

When we speak of moral conduct we 
mean only voluntary actions, and not 
circulation of blood, breathing and other 
wholly unconscious actions. A voluntary 
action is the result of the exercise of the 
faculty of will. It need not always remain 
a conscious action, for typing, cycling or 
piano recital can become so habitual that 
the person may not be aware of what he 
is doing. Some times people try to excuse 
their wrong actions by saying that these 
actions were not deliberately willed or 
chosen. So voluntary action is defined in a 
different way in ethics. Says Lillie, ‘The 
question for ethics is not whether such an 
action was deliberately willed, but whether 
the doer could have prevented it by taking 
thought about it’. 4 

This takes us to the second aspect of 
conduct, obligation. One of the most 
distinctive characteristics of human existence 
is the moral responsibility that it entails. 
A person may evade any other type of 
responsibility but not moral responsibility. 
Behind every human action there is a 
basic sense of ‘ought to’. The main problem 
in ethics is, not to know what people 
actually do, but to decide what they ought 
to do. This leads to the third aspect of 
conduct. 

To decide what we ought to do or 
ought not it is necessary to fix a common 
standard of morality. The Chinese, the 
Indians and the Americans show much 
variation in their behaviour but there are 
some universal standards by which we can 
judge whether their actions are right or 
wrong, good or bad. The discovery and 
establishment of such universal frames of 
reference is the primary task of ethics. If 
you open any good book on ethics 5 you 

4 - Introduction to Ethics p. 4 

5 * John S. Mackenzie’s A Manual of Ethics 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press) has 



will find a major part of it devoted to the 
discussion on various standards of conduct. 
As a matter of fact, the history of ethics 
is for the most part the history of the 
evolution of the moral standard or ideal. 

Types of ethical standard in western thought 

Most of the standards are based on 
two opposing theories about the main 
springs of human activity: reason and 

desire, form and content, the Right and 
the Good. According to one view the 
springs of human action are desires. 
‘Reason is perfectly inert and can never 
prevent or produce any action or affection’, 
declared the agnostic British philosopher 
Hume. Most of the modern psychologists, 
Freudians especially, would agree with 
Hume. According to this view ethical life 
is essentially a struggle between opposite 
sets of desires. It is a struggle to attain 
a goal or end prompted by desires or 
instincts. So the central problem in ethics 
is, what is the Good ? Those schools 
which conform to this view accept 
Happiness as the standard of ethical 
conduct. Hence this view is called 
Hedonism. 

The other view is that reason forms 
the main source of ethical activity, and 
moral life is essentially a struggle to 
control desires with the help of reason. A 
life of passion is immoral, a life of reason 
is moral. Morality is conformity to the 
laws of reason. The main problem in 
ethics is, what is the Right ? Those schools 
which conform to this view accept Law as 
the standard of ethical life. 

The conflict between these two views 
may be traced all through the history of 
western thought. In ancient Greece 
Democritus (circa 460-370 B.C.) was one 

remained for more than half a century the most 
popular textbook on ethics in India. 
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of the earliest to hold the first view, and 
Heraclitus (circa 530-470 B.C.) was one of 
the earliest to hold the second view. Then 
came the Sophists (c 450-400 B.C.) and 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle who were 
chiefly responsible for laying the founda- 
tions of western ethics. They tried to 
harmonize the two opposing views. But 
after them ethical thought again got divided 
into the same rival schools. The Cyrenaics 
upheld hedonism (the view that the goal of 
life is happiness) whereas the Cynics 
upheld asceticism. Still later Epicureans 
and Stoics, respectively, continued these 
two traditions. 

In medieval Europe ethical thinking 
was completely dominated by Christian 
theology, until Immanuel Kant (A.D. 
1724-1804) shook its foundations. But both 
Christianity and Kant had one thing in 
common: they both believed in Law as 
the ethical standard and perpetuated the 
second of the two ancient views. The 
difference between them was this: whereas 
Christianity believed that moral law was 
something external, imposed upon man by 
God, Kant believed that moral law was an 
inherent property of the human soul. 
There is in every man an urge to act 
morally which Kant called the ‘categorical 
imperative’. 

The first view, embodied in hedonism 
and epicureanism, which regarded the goal 
of life as the attainment of happiness, did 
not develop much during the medieval 
period. It was revived in the nineteenth 
century by Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) 
and John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) as the 
theory of Universal Hedonism or Utilitar- 
ianism which holds that ‘we ought to aim 
at the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of people’. 

We have spoken of two rival views on 
ethical life : one which emphasizes the 
End, the Good, happiness ; and the other 
which emphasizes the Law, the Right. 



Attempts were made even by Plato and 
Aristotle to combine these two into a 
single ideal, and the result was the devel- 
opment of Perfection as the ethical 
‘standard’. 6 During the Renaissance this 
ideal was to some extent revived, and 
several Christian mystics strove for the 
ideal of spiritual perfection. Hegel (1770- 
1831) and evolutionists like Herbert 
Spencer (1820-1903) tried, in two different 
ways, to provide an ontological basis to 
Perfection as an ethical ideal. According 
to them morality is not a static concept ; 
it evolved gradually out of animal instincts 
and is still evolving towards some higher 
ideal of perfection. Karl Marx (1818-1883) 
too held the same view but believed that 
when human society attained the culmi- 
nation of communism, man would have 
attained ethical perfection which he con- 
ceived as complete self-realization through 
work. 

Ethical standards in Indian thought 

All the three western ethical standards 
— the Law, the Good and Perfection — have 
their counterparts, though not mirror- 
images, in Indian thought. What are the 
springs of human activity ? As in the West, 
in India too this question gave rise to two 
rival views, one held by the Nyaya philos- 
ophers and the other by the MImarhsaka 
philosophers of the school of Prabhakara. 7 
The Nyaya view, which resembles western 
hedonistic theory, stresses the importance 
of an End (ista) in all acts of volition. 
According to it, every act of willing is 
determined by at least three conditions: 



6- See, A Manual of Ethics Pp. 123, 130 and 
195 ff 

7. For a lucid discussion on this subject see, 
Dr. Balbir Singh, Foundations of Indian 
Philosophy (New Delhi : Orient Longman, 

1971) ch. 5 
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1. the desire to attain some end or object 
(ciktrsa) ; 

2. the belief that it can be attained 
(krtisadhyafa-jnana) ; and 

3. the belief that this end or object is 
conducive to my good ( iftasddhanaia-jndna ), and 
that the attainment of .the end is unaccompanied 
by a more powerful evil ( balavadanifta - 
ananuband hi t v a-jha na ). 

It is the end that determines all voluntary 
action — but it is the end as chosen by the 
agent and not as an external impelling 
force conditioning his behaviour. This is 
true not only regarding optional deeds but 
also regarding obligatory duties. 

The Prabhakara MImamsakas, whose 
view resembles Kant’s theory of categorical 
imperative, stress the compelling power of 
moral law. They believe that the springs 
of human action lie in karyata-jnana 
(knowledge of what ought to be done), 8 
and not istasadhanatd-jnana (knowledge 
of an end) as the Naiyayikas hold. We 
act out of a sense of obligation, as a result 
of our thinking ‘I must do it, it is my duty 
to do it’. Everyone has in him a sense of 
duty ; the only problem is to choose be- 
tween different duties some of which are 
mutually contradictory. The MImamsaka 
solution to this problem is to follow the 
Vedas in this respect. The Vedas ask us 
to do certain things, and not to do certain 
things. The best way to lead an ethical life 
is to live in accordance with the Vedic 
injunctions and prohibitions. 

The Vedantin’s conception of ethical 
standard is Perfection which is a synthesis 
of the two ideals of the Good and the 
Right discussed above. Perfection, however, 
is not to be sought as an end, as the Nyaya 
philosophers think, for perfection is 
inherent in the self of man. This inherent 

8* Kdryaia- jhana may mean either what can 
be done ( mayd idam kartum sakyate ) or what 
ought to be done ( mama idam avasyam kartavyam ). 
It is the latter sense that Prabhakaras accept. 



perfection remains veiled by ignorance. 
The only right thing to do is to strive to 
remove this ignorance. Says Sri Samkara, 
‘Therefore the only thing to be done is to 
eliminate what is superimposed upon 
Brahman through ignorance ; there is no 
need to make any effort to realize Brahman, 
as It is so well known.’ 9 

The problem of evil (adharma) is 
tackled by the three schools in three 
different ways. According to Nyaya 
philosophers everyone chooses the good 
(isict), that is, what he regards as good. 
When a person does something bad, he 
does it because of the mistaken notion that 
it is for his good. This was more or less 
what Socrates also taught. He identified 
virtue with knowledge and believed that 
people did wrong things only because of 
inadequate knowledge. To provide this 
correct knowledge was the chief endeavour 
of Plato and Aristotle. 

The MImamsaka position is that man 
cannot know good or evil without the help 
of scriptures, and to follow any path other 
than that prescribed by the scriptures will 
end in evil and is therefore evil. This is 
the basic view adopted in Islamic and 
Judaic ethics. Christianity too subscribes 
to this view with the additional clause that 
since the ‘original sin’ has damaged man’s 
soul he will do, left to himself, nothing 
but evil. 

In both the rival Indian schools 
mentioned earlier ignorance is considered the 
cause of evil — either ignorance of the end or 
ignorance of the scriptural laws. Vedanta 
goes one step farther and says that ignor- 
ance itself is the evil. According to it, 
good and evil are both products of ignor- 
ance, and morality is a relative concept. 

Samkara, Commentary on the Gita 18.50 
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The chief concern of Vedanta is not 
morality but how to transcend it. 

Dharma and karma 

We have thus far discussed only what 
morality is, not why we should be moral. 
We now return to the latter question with 
which began our discussion. Why should 
we be moral ? Two kinds of answers, 
one pragmatic and the other existential, 
have been provided by the four major 
world cultures: the Hellenic, the Hebraic, 
the Indian and the Chinese. 

The pragmatic view is that there is a 
moral order or law governing the universe 
and only by living in harmony with it can 
man attain peace and prosperity ; dishar- 
mony will lead to suffering. This is the 
reason why we should be moral. 

In India this view has prevailed from 
prehistoric to present times. The belief 
during the Vedic period was that there is 
a single ‘cosmo-theanthropic’ order which 
governed both physical events and moral 
experiences ; it was called rta. About this 
Prof. Hiriyanna says : 

There is implicit here a belief in the relation 
between the good of the universe and that of the 
individual... It implies that no man can live for 
himself, and that the individual should adjust 
his conduct to the nature of the world, having 
particularly in view its moral character... We 
see that the idea underlying it is the relation 
between the world of fact and the world of 
value — between right as physical order and right 
as moral rectitude.**) 

How 1 6 live in harmony with rta was 
the chief moral concern of the Vedic man. 
He found this could be done by converting 
life into a rhythm of exchange between 
individual life and universal life. Man 
must return, through selfless work, all that 

**)• M. Hiriyanna, Indian Conception of 
Value (Mysore: Kavyalaya Publishers, 1975) 

p. 151 



he receives from the universe. This refund- 
ing was called yajha (sacrifice) and was 
symbolized by the ritual tending of fire in 
the altar which everyman maintained. 
Even the gods had to follow rta which 
was independent of and superior to every- 
thing. 

The practice of yajha led to the dis- 
covery of the law of Karma, according to 
which every action produces a cosmic 
effect (called apurva) which returns in due 
course to the doers as karmaphala or the 
fruit of his action ; good action brings 
happiness, bad action brings suffering. 1 * 
This belief converted rta as a flexible 
harmony and divine-human participation 
into a rigid draconian law called Dharma 
which was beyond human control. After 
the Vedic period the moral life of Indians 
has been dominated by the fear of Karma 
and the anxiety to escape from it. It might 
have been partly caused by the influence of 
Buddhism and Jainism but one can see it 
clearly in the Mahabharata. Few people 
now have the hope that good actions will 
bring prosperity and happiness (this is 
partly because of the notion that the pur- 
pose of virtuous action is only to purify 
the mind) but most people have the fear 
that evil actions will produce evil results. 
So, to the question why we should be 
moral, most Indians would answer, ‘For 
fear of Karma*. 

The concept of Tao developed in 
ancient China is in many ways quite similar 
to that of the Vedic rta. But, instead of 
the principle of yajha , the Chinese stressed 
simplicity, spontaneity, absence of artifi- 
ciality and other means of attaining harmony 
with the cosmic moral order. Though 
overshadowed by the pragmatic humanism 
propounded by Confucius, Taoism consider- 
ably influenced the moral attitudes of the 

1J1 - The beginnings of this belief may be 
found even in the Upanisads, like the Brhad - 
aranyaka (4.4.5) and the Katha (5.7). 
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Chinese and the development of Zen 
Buddhism. 

What comes nearest to rta and Tao in 
western thought is the ancient Greek 
concept of Logos (cosmic reason) pro- 
pounded by Heraclitus and developed by 
the Stoics. The latter conceived the world 
as a living unity, perfect in the adaptation 
of is parts to one another and to the whole, 
and animated by an immanent and purpos- 
ive universal reason called ‘logos sperma- 
tikos\ This logos gave order and intelli- 
gence to the universe and maintained its 
moral balance. This doctrine, however, 
never struck roots in western culture and 
was replaced by the Christian view of 
morality. The basis of Christian morality 
is the Jewish idea of morality as a contract 
(covenant, wrongly called ‘testament’) 
between God and man. God gave Moses 
ten Commandments and promised him that 
He would protect the tribe as long as they 
followed those commandments. So to the 
question why we should be moral, the 
natural Christian response would be, 
‘Because that’s God’s command’. A man 
should love and do good to others because 
that again is another fiat of God. To 
disobey God is to invoke His wrath and 
punishment. 

The Islamic view of morality is similar 
to the Judeo-Christian view but rejects its 
contractual nature. Thus we see that the 
so-called pragmatic response to the moral 
question is based on fear. In the Judeo- 
Christic tradition morality is based on fear 
of God, whereas in the Indian (including 
Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina) tradition it is 
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based on fear of Dharma or the law of 
Karma. In the West a virtuous man is 
described as God-fearing ; in India he is 
described as dharma- bhlru (one who is 
afraid of transgressing Dharma). 

Potential divinity of the soul 

The question why we should be moral 
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can be answered from a totally different 
standpoint which is free of theological 
tangle. If morality is only a law of nature 
or God, how is it that animals do not 
respond to it ? Morality is not merely 
seeking some good as an end ; it also 
entails some responsibility. Man alone 
feels moral responsibility. This shows that 
there is something unique in the soul of 
man. 

In the course of his investigation into 
the nature of human knowledge Immanuel 
Kant discovered an important truth: there 
is in every human soul a self-acting, 
autonomous moral law which he called the 
categorical imperative. Ordinary laws of 
nature are mere statements of facts ; they 
are not imperatives or injunctions. Water 
boils at 100° C— this is a law of nature but 
it does not compel you to boil water before 
you drink it. Morality is an imperative 
because you feel compelled to act morally ; 
it is also a law because it is universally 
found in all human beings. Albert Schweit- 
zer once said that he found no difficulty 
in preaching his religion in the forests of 
Africa because he found that even the 
most primitive tribal had the moral sense. 

It is the categorical imperative that 
manifests itself as conscience and inner 
voice. But what exactly is it ? In some 
passages in his Critique of Practical Reason 
Kant seems to regard it as God’s command. 
Beyond that the true nature of the 
categorical imperative was a mystery to 
him, as he admitted in his oft-quoted 
statement: ‘Two things fill me with ever 

new admiration and awe: the starry 

heavens above and the moral law within.’ 

However the answer had been found by 
Mencius (c 372-289 B.C.) in China about 
two thousand years before Kant. Mencius 
said that we should be moral because our 
true nature is pure ; we should be good 
because our original nature is good. About 




